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produce this special issue 

у the women world. The theme for this 

special focuses on healing as interpreted or 

_ experienced by women. We would like to thank the many 

. women who coordinated and contributed to this issue. With- 

out their hard work and dedication, this project would not 
have been possible. 
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ternational Women's Day 
Texule workers, all women, went on strike in 
New York on March 8, 1857, protesting their 
12 to 14-hour workday and low wages and 
demanding the right to vote. It ended in a 
violent struggle with the police. In 1907, the 
strike was commemorated, with women 
demanding a 10-hour work day. Three years 
later at the International Socialist Conference, 
labour leader Clara Zetkin proposed March 8 
become International Women's Day. In 1977, 
UNESCO proclaimed March 8 as the day to 
celebrate International Women's Day around 
the world. 


ONE FOR THE GIPPER 

What happens when you fly from Orange County, 
California to Washington, D.C.? You leave John Wayne 
Airport and arrive in Ronald Reagan Washington National 
Airport. No lie. It's true. 

The airport was renamed for Reagan to “honour” 
the 40th U.S. president who, ironically, fired 12,000 strik- 
ing air-traffic controllers. President Clinton signed the nec- 
essary bill on February 6, the Gipper's birthday. 

Americans for Tax Reform has a pet project called 
The Reagan Legacy Project, whose goal is to name “build- 
ings, airports, highways, schools, mountains, national parks 
and monuments, libraries and museums" after Rotten 
Ronnie, whom they refer to as America's “greatest presi- 
dent." They hope to name 600 monuments after the presi- 
dent in the next ten years. 


utes include the 
Ronald Reagan 
Building and Inter- 
national Trade 
Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the city's 
second-largest fed- 
eral building. An- 
other one is the nu- 
clear aircraft carrier, 
The Ronald 
Reagan. 

But the most 
grandiose scheme of |4 
all was documented à; 
HE Co Ели Ronald Неадап in a scene from 
David Kamp ге- The Bad Man. 
ported that The 
Reagan Legacy Project wants to add Ronnie's face to Mount 
Rushmore, beside Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

But the group doesn't want to stop at the U.S. bor- 
der. Maybe that's why they've added Conrad Black to their 
board of advisors. They hope his influence will help con- 
vince right-wing governments in Eastern Europe, Latin 
America and Africa to rename monuments for the U.S. presi- 
dent who helped tear down the Iron Curtain and replace it 
with compliant oligarchies who support the corporate dream 
of globalization. 

Think of it. Rename the Lenin Tomb. Rename Ho 
Chi Minh Avenue in Maputo, Mozambique. Rename monu- 
ments to Sandino in Nicaragua. 

Here's a serious suggestion: rename the hangman's 
noose the Ronald Reagan Necktie. 


UNDER THE GUN 

The City of New Orleans, Louisiana is the first city 
in U.S. history to take the country's powerful gun manu- 
facturers to court, demanding compensation for the dam- 
age their products have caused in their murder-ridden city. 
New Orleans lawmakers are trying to do to Smith & Wesson, 
Colt, Beretta and 13 other handgun makers what the State 
of Louisiana did to tobacco firms in 1994 - sue them for the 
social and health costs of their "unreasonably dangerous" 
output. The lawsuit is also aimed at pawn Shops selling 
guns over the counter and local affiliates of the National 
Rifle Association. 
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A New 
Alternative 


Е tired of rural roads be- 
ing pounded to pieces by large 
trucks, and rail branch lines 
and elevators being dismantled. So a 
group of farmers, workers and com- 
munity activists have offered to work 
with the British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan governments to develop a 
new systems approach to grain move- 
ment that regains market power for 


farmers and minimizes total costs in 
order to maximize returns at the farm 
gate and retain rural economic activ- 
ity and jobs. 

The Prairie Alliance for the Fu- 
ture (PAFF) took this message to re- 
cent meetings in Victoria and Regina 
with key cabinet ministers in the B.C. 
and Saskatchewan governments. 

“Ош objective is to open a dia- 


LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I was disappointed by Lukin 
Robinson's article, ^Alexa's Retreat.” 
The Canadian Left should be united 
and reach out to as many Canadians 
as it can to defeat the Liberals in the 
next election. Unless the Liberals, 
Reform and Tories are shut out of 
power in Ottawa, we will see the pri- 
vatization of VIA Rail, the CBC, even 
Canada Post, plus further trade deals 
and the destruction of UI. Only the 
NDP offers a true alternative for pro- 
gressive government in Ottawa. 

The NDP has never surrendered 
to injustice and the assaults of the 
right-wing. Perhaps the NDP has lost 
battles with the Right, but it has not 
lost the war nor succumbed to the 
Right. Of course there is always a 
place for constructive criticism of the 
NDP. However I don't believe we 
should undermine the NDP at a time 
when they are the only party willing 
to take up the battles of the Left. 

George Wooldridge 
Edenwold, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

While I concede that we must 
exercise caution, in view of the despi- 
cable double-cross by the so-called 


"New Labour" government in New 
Zealand awhile back, for Lukin 
Robinson to automatically proceed to 
tar Blair, Jospin, Schróder, and our 
own Alexa McDonough with the same 
brush is unfair. 

While Robinson attempts to dis- 
credit the emerging modified Left, it 
is worth noting that Jospin of France 
was instrumental in stalling (tempo- 
rarily at least) the MAI. As Anders 
Hayden points out, Europe is leading 
the way in coming to grips with the 
squeeze on employment to more ad- 
equately distribute the available em- 
ployment opportunities, which 
scarcely smacks of getting in bed with 
corporate power. 

Proceeding with another "New 
Movement" such as the New Green 
Alliance, just as the Waffle did before, 
will have the right-wing laughing all 
the way to the ballot box over split- 
ting the leftist vote. Half a loaf is surely 
better than no bread, which is what we 
will have if we follow the cause of 
these ideological purists. The ap- 
proach of these critics of evolving so- 
cialism may very well upset the whole 
apple cart. Is that what you want? 

Philip Lindenback 
Weekes, SK 
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logue with governments to develop a 
grain collection and forwarding sys- 
tem which is more responsive to com- 
munity needs and makes the best pos- 
sible use of rail branch lines and el- 
evators that otherwise would be 
scrapped," said Kyle Korneychuk, a 
farmer from Pelly, Saskatchewan. 

“We would like to extend this 
new concept for prairie grain gather- 
ing to a vertically integrated system 
that maximizes the flow of Canadian 
grain through Canadian ports and ter- 
minals," added Bob MacPherson, 
president of the B.C.-based Grain 
Workers Union. 

The Prairie Alliance for the Fu- 
ture is advocating a Prairie Rail Au- 


thority which would acquire branch 
lines and elevators to develop a cost 
effective grain handling system for 
producers. Government and producer 
investment would be recovered 
through reduced road damage and re- 
duced negative community economic 
impact. А co-ordinated grain collec- 
tion system would ensure present fa- 
cilities are utilized to their full cost 
effective potential. A co-ordinated 
system would return some control and 
profits back to Canadian farmers and 
governments 

For more information, contact 
PAFF at 1219 Wiggins Avenue 5., 
Saskatoon, SK S7H 2J4; phone (306) 
374-2905; fax (306) 374-2906. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


Bell Canada sells out its female employees. 


nounced it was selling its prof- 

itable telephone-operator divi- 
sion to Excell Global Services, a 
U.S.-based company that runs a 
low-wage, non-union call centre 
business. The move will affect 
2,500 employees, most of them 
women, who are members of the 
Communications, Energy and Pa- 
perwork-ers Union of Canada. 

CEP president Fred Pomeroy 
described the Bell move as a 
“greed-motivated sellout and a cal- 
lous response to the employees' 
efforts to gain pay equity." 

He noted that the company is 
*willing to destroy the livelihoods 
of 2,500 operators to make a few 
more bucks," stressing these work- 
ers are the same women that Bell 
has fought tooth and nail to avoid 
its pay equity obligations. 

Bell's plans include shrinking 
the company's 55 work centres 


ЈЕ January, Bell Canada ап- 
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by 


George Manz 


spread throughout Ontario and Que- 
bec to five. A single-parent mom will 
find it difficult to uproot her family in 
Belleville so she can relocate them in 
another city that's also too far to com- 
mute to. That means many of the em- 
ployees will lose their jobs. Finding a 
new job won't be easy either, not with 
Canada's already high unemployment 
rate. 

And those who do move will be 
faced with a 40 percent wage reduc- 
tion and loss of seniority if the com- 
pany gets its way. 

Eighty percent of Canadians sur- 
veyed feel that Bell, which has re- 
ceived research grants and tax breaks 
from the Canadian government, 
should not be allowed to sell off its 
operators' jobs to a U.S. company. 

If the telephone-operators win 
their pay equity case, which has been 
in the courts since 1992, they stand to 
get substantial pay increases, which 
would bring their wages to the same 


level as higher-paid, mostly male 
telephone technicians. 

CEP sees the latest Bell 
maneuver as a punch below the 
belt, an underhanded way of cir- | 
cumventing the ongoing pay equity 
dispute before the courts. 

*Plans for a full-scale 
fightback campaign are underway, " 
Pomeroy said. ^We will fight this 
move in every way possible, includ- 
ing through the legal process, col- 
lective bargaining, the political 
process, the workplace and in the 
streets." 

At a demonstration outside 
Bell's head office in Montreal, 
Pomeroy told hundreds of demon- 
strators that “Bell Canada is going 
to be putting up a white flag instead 
of a U.S. flag." 


George Manz is the editor of 
Briarpatch. Й 


Marianne Livant 


Saskatchewan loses a dance pioneer. 


by Monica 


arianne Livant died on November 24, 1998 
in Victoria Hospice after a brief conflict with 
cancer. She was 69 years old. 

Marianne arrived in Regina in 1967, after her life 
had already taken her from Berlin to England and then 
to the United States. She spent over 20 years in Regina 
before retiring to Victoria in 1989. Her contribution to 
the dance world in Saskatchewan remains as a great 
legacy in that she almost single-handedly brought mod- 
em dance to the province. 

Regina Modern Dance Workshop (RMDW) began 
in 1968 under Мапаппе 5 artistic directorship and she 
remained at the head of the organization for the next 
dozen years. Her mandate was always a populist one - 
she strongly believed that dance was for everyone. She 
carried out this mission by working in schools and com- 
munities across the province, including remote districts in 
the far north. Many of her dancers developed through work- 
shops in schools and then with the company itself, and 
they performed often in Regina as well as on tour. She 
brought professional dancers to Regina from all over North 
America who helped her move the company forward on 
an artistic level. The company flourished under Marianne's 
energetic leadership and received multiple funding grants 
from different branches of government. 

Dance education became another important struggle 
for Marianne and she lobbied hard to develop dance pro- 

grams to be part of the arts curriculum in Saskatchewan 
schools. She also worked in senior citizens" homes by 
bringing in elementary school children to dance with the 
residents. After leaving RMDW, she continued her work 
at Regina General Hospital in the 1980s as a music and 
movement therapist. 

There are thousands of Saskatchewan residents who 
will remember dancing with Marianne in one of hundreds 
of school gyms, church halls or hospital wards. She drew 
her audiences into her participatory brand of dance as they 
sang or clapped along, or perhaps chanted a litany of local 
place names - “Waskesiu, Wapella, Ile-a-la-Crosse, La 
Ronge, Maple Creek, Elbow, Eyebrow, Moscow, 
Mozart...." This truly was dance for all. 

In Victoria, Marianne always continued to work for 
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EC си 
Marianne leading the children in Chiapas. 


others during her retirement. She was an active member in 
the Central American Support Committee. Through her 
involvement in Building Bridges, another Central Ameri- 
can support network, she went to Mexico in early 1998 as 
an Observer for Justice in Chiapas. While there she 
charmed the people she met with her music and dance- 
making powers, leading Mexican children through the vil- 
lage like the Pied Piper. 

Before her death, Marianne was visited by many fam- 
ily members and friends, including several of her “dance 
chickens" (husband Bill's fond term) from her time with 
RMDW. 

A memorial took place on January 9 in Victoria's Jew- 
ish Community Centre. Participants shared stories of her 
life, listened to music and danced, and watched a video of 
Marianne speaking about her early life as well as her work 
in Regina. Her amazing energy and total commitment to 
whomever or whatever was crossing her path was a recur- 
rent theme in the stories told that day. 

One former RMDW dancer, Pearl Louie, told how 
Marianne had literally changed her life. Another speaker, 
Martha Livingstone, referring to Chairman Mao in sum- 
ming up Marianne's life, asserted that Marianne's work 
had always been “heavier than Mount Tai" in the service 
of the people. 


Monica Prendergast was one of Marianne 5 dance students 
as well as her daughter-in-law. 
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Healing Women 


by 


n this issue celebrating Interna- 
Ге Women's Day, Briarpatch 

looks at notions of healing as in- 
terpreted or experienced by women. 
We chose the title “Healing Women” 
because it can refer to women as heal- 
ers, and to women's desire to be 
healed. Exploring the notion of heal- 
ing from a woman's perspective natu- 
rally evolved into several perspectives, 
ranging from broader, more political 
outlooks to personal stories and spir- 
itual journeys. 

Priscilla Settee looks at healing 
as an overtly political project. Settee 
describes the struggles of Indigenous 
women around the world to heal com- 
munities ravaged by poverty, isolation 
and so-called “development.” Alterna- 
tively, these women are struggling to 
protect their communities from new 
breeds of predators. Pharmaceutical 
companies are among these, Settee 
writes: with herbal remedies now con- 
sidered more or less mainstream, these 
companies are keen to appropriate tra- 
ditional Indigenous knowledge of 
plants’ healing properties. 

Appropriation is also a theme of 
Lori Stinson O'Gorman's article on 
midwifery. She argues that the medi- 
cal industry that has developed around 
pregnancy and birth effectively con- 
trols women and their reproductive 
capacities. She characterizes the de- 
bate about the legalization of mid- 
wifery and the question of choice as a 
capitulation to that loss of control. To 
merely fight for the right to have a mid- 
wife misses the more crucial need for 
women to control their reproduction, 
pregnancy, and birthing. 

Historically, midwifery was 
practiced by witches: not the evil, 
gnarled women of popular imagina- 
tion, but wise women whose attend- 
ance at births was both useful and 
comforting. As Donna Frandsen 
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Cara 


Banks % Aina 


writes, witches were frequently reviled 
by the church for helping to ease wom- 
en's pain during childbirth. That pain 
was apparently both punishment and 
atonement for Eve's sin and was not 
to be alleviated. 

Frandsen examines the huge gap 
between historical, literary and popu- 
lar representations of witches and what 
we know of their many healing prac- 
tices. Those practices, she writes, of- 
ten included work that others preferred 
not to do - setting bones and letting 
blood, for example. Despite, or per- 
haps because of witches’ healing abili- 
ties, they were persecuted by the pow- 
ers-that-be. 

Even in today's world, ambiva- 
lence about the caring or healing work 
that women do persists: it is economi- 
cally undervalued (ask a health care 
or childcare worker); yet it is roman- 
ticized, idealized and uncritically cel- 
ebrated by the mainstream media 
(Mother Teresa). 

Cara Banks discusses another as- 
pect of this ambivalence in her review 
of One True Thing. Banks writes that 
both the book and the movie identify 
a danger in assumptions that women 
are naturally inclined to be healers and 
nurturers. In One True Thing, as in life, 
Banks suggests that such an assump- 
tion leads naturally to the expectation 
that women will be the primary 
caregivers when a family member 15 
ill or dying. Despite One True Thing's 
somber subject, Banks encourages us 
to understand the subject as life-af- 
firming as well. 

In Blooming in the Desert, Kathy 
Fletcher describes a retreat designed 
to build a “healing community” for 
women living with breast cancer. 
Fletcher tells us that the healing - not 
the cure - comes from profound car- 
ing, listening, sharing, and touch. By 
forming a healing community on these 


Kagis 


retreats, women are able to bloom in 
the desert that is their grief, pain and 
fear. Women heal their spiritual selves 
by forming connections with others 
and with forces beyond them. 

One of the healing techniques 
Fletcher describes is Sacred Touch, 
comparable to Therapeutic Touch. 
According to Wendy Presant-Jahn, it 
“can relieve pain and promote heal- 
ing without actually touching the per- 
son.” In Medicine Woman, Presant- 
Jahn tells us that the conventional 
medical world scorned her use of 
Therapeutic Touch, and that this ex- 
perience served as the impetus for her 
career in naturopathic medicine. She 
decries the extent to which the allo- 
pathic medical system and most gov- 
emments still dismiss practices like 
hers. Only British Columbia provides 
medicare coverage for naturopathic 
treatments, so they remain unavailable 
to all but the affluent. 

Affluence and its absence pro- 
vides the fodder for Loretta Gerlach’s 
Y Not, a caustic commentary on the 
YWCA’s annual Women of Distinc- 
tion awards. Gerlach honours all 
women who receive no awards but 
who are distinguished by their ability, 
tested daily, to build lives exemplify- 
ing courage and grace. 

The stones in this issue will, we 
hope, encourage readers to appreciate 
the diversity of points of view that co- 
exist on the subject of women and 
healing. While each story has a spe- 
cific focus, we hope you will think 
about the ways in which the political, 
personal, and the spiritual aspects of 
healing women may interconnect. 


Cara Banks is a member of the 
Briarpatch Board of Directors. Aina 
Kagis is a staff representative with 
CUPE and chair of the Pay Equity 
Coalition of Saskatchewan. 
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Medicine Woman 


How I became a naturopathic doctor. 


by 


Wendy 


y health care career 
started when I was 
eleven. 1 made poul- 


tices from flour, water, grass and 

flowers and applied them to 

mosquito bites. As a teenager, I 

was an active first aid member 

in the St. John Ambulance Bri- 

gade. At the age of 19, I entered 

a program іп registered nursing. 

During my second year of train- 

ing I found out about the Ontario 

College of Naturopathic Medi- 

cine and was interested, but de- 

cided to finish nursing school 

first. After graduation, I worked 

in a small, general hospital in 

northern Ontario. Here I realized 

the limitations of nursing and observed that the pills I 
handed out often didn't really help the chronic conditions. 
The trigger that shot me along the path toward natu- 

ral medicine was one specific incident. We had a diabetic 
suffering incredible pain in his leg. The tentative diagno- 
sis was gangrene, but he was scheduled for assessment at 
a larger hospital. We couldn't medicate him because it 
might “mask” his symptoms and make diagnosis more dif- 
ficult. He was writhing and moaning with pain when I en- 
tered his room that day. Before working at this hospital I 
had studied Therapeutic Touch, a technique that can re- 
lieve pain and promote healing without actually touching 
the person. After obtaining his permission, I began work- 
ing on him, only to be stopped by a senior nurse demand- 
ing to know what I was doing. On hearing my explanation, 
she flew out of the room and shortly thereafter I was “ог- 
dered" not to perform this technique on any more patients. 
Later, speaking with the nursing supervisor, my offer to 
give an inservice to the nursing staff on Therapeutic Touch 
was turned down. Interestingly enough, within two years 


Presant-Jahn 


Therapeutic Touch became an 
accepted intervention with the 
Ontario College of Nurses. 

I worked at this hospital for 
about another year, then moved 
back to Guelph, Ontario. Here 
I obtained the university pre- 
requisite courses for the On- 
tario College of Naturopathic 
Medicine (now called the Ca- 
nadian College of Naturopathic 
Medicine), and moved to To- 
ronto to start the program in 
1991. The college teaches ba- 
sic medical sciences in a very 
similar way to allopathic medi- 
cal schools. But unlike any 
other medical college in 
Canada, they teach a unique blend of traditional healing 
arts. I sat, enthralled, learning that the body heals itself 
when given the right support. This support comes from 
the food we eat and the way we live our lives. Health im- 
balances can be corrected with remedies such as herbs, 
homeopathy and acupuncture. 

I graduated in 1995 and married my husband who was 
just finishing his training at Depot in Regina as an RCMP 
constable. We were posted to Fort Qu'Appelle, Saskatch- 
ewan. І had misgivings about setting up practice in this 
small town, far removed from the alternative health scenes 
of Ontario and British Columbia. The naturopathic asso- 
ciation in Saskatchewan has only five members, unlike the 
hundreds in Ontario and B.C. With a few cards placed in 
the local health food store and a couple of talks given in 
town, the people started to come. Word of mouth spread 
quickly, and now most new patients come on the advice of 
a friend or family member who has already seen me. There 
is a keen interest in natural medicine, which has been 
brought to the forefront by the media. 
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Most of the medical community remains ignorant 
about naturopathic doctors. Some allopathic doctors have 
taken the time to learn more about us. I had an allopathic 
doctor in Regina who sent many referrals my way. On the 
other hand, there was also a doctor in that city who re- 
fused to release a patient's lab report to me. He told the 
patient, “there is no point in sending this to her, she won't 
have the slightest idea how to interpret it." Of course I 
sent that doctor a letter informing him that naturopathic 
medicine is a regulated health care profession in Saskatch- 
ewan, that each graduate of our Canadian College has a 
minimum of seven years post secondary education, and 
that we certainly are trained to interpret lab reports! 

Unfortunately naturopathic medicine remains finan- 
cially out of reach for the poor. It is administered by trained 
doctors, using little or no expensive technology and pro- 
vides a viable, safe option for many health conditions. Only 
B.C. provides coverage under the provincial Medicare plan. 
Patients in other provinces must rely on third party insur- 
ance or pay out of pocket. Naturopathic medicine plays an 
important role in health care and should be as accessible 
as allopathic medicine to all Canadians. 


Wendy Presant-Jahn practices naturopathic medicine in 
Fort-Qu 'Appelle, Saskatchewan. 
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МСА will hold its 
second annual 

convention at the Senior Citizens' Centre, 
614-11th Street East in Saskatoon. 
March 26 - 28. Delegates will discuss 
resolutions, workshops, and election 
readiness. To register or for further 
information call (306) 352-0219 or interim 
leader Victor Lau at (306) 761-0037. 
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“SUN is proud to support International Women’s Day 
and women’s struggle for pay equity.” 
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Witches 


& the Healing Arts 


by Donna Frandsen 


We are indoctri- 
nated from an early age 
about the wickedness of 
the witch. Consider the 
Grimm Brothers’ fairy 
tales we heard as chil- 
dren. In these tales, sa- 
distic acts were often 
perpetrated against 
witches. Gretel shoves 
the witch into an oven, 
fastens the door and lis- 
tens to the witch’s 
screams as she burns to 
death. 

Another German 
folk tale illustrates how 
the witch was regarded 
in the Middle Ages, but 
it may also provide us 
with a hint as to how 
society benefited from 
her functions. Before 
the birth of Rapunzel, 
her pregnant mother 
craves the delicious 
rampion that grows in 


xford s defini- 
tion of a witch 
is “а sorceress, 


especially a woman sup- 
posed to have dealings 
with the devil or evil 
spirits; an ugly old 
woman, a hag." 

Covens of witches 
have been mistakenly 
connected with the na- 
ked orgies and the ani- 
mal - sacrifices of 
Satanism. А prevalent 
image is that of a circle 
of witches meeting cov- 
ertly at midnight to call 
on the powers of evil to 
attend the planning of 
destructive and demonic 
deeds. Witches were 
blamed for the terrible 
plagues that swept Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages. 
However, the popular 
depiction through the | po! 4 і r 
ages of a witch as a hag led to the demonization of women's curative skills. Here, 


performing deeds of un- active, powerful and threatening figures are shown the garden of the witch. 
speakable horror is not concocting an ointment. When her husband is 
р graphic: Hans Baldung Grien, 1514. 


a true picture. caught stealing this 

Often unacknowledged is a beneficial purposes. Nevertheless, su- plant he is forced to give up his un- 
witch's ability to heal. A white witch —perstition, anti-feminism, patriarchy bom child to save his life and that of 
has been described as one with а good and other societal influences have kept his wife. Rapunzel, which means 
disposition who uses witchcraft for the stereotypical witch alive. rampion in German, becomes the 
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child's name. Rampion or bellflower 
was eaten as a vegetable, but a decoc- 
tion of the roots as also found to be 
good for all inflammations of the 
mouth and throat, as well as excellent 
for the complexion. 
Witches in the Middle Ages lived 
mostly in rural areas and cultivated 
gardens of vegetables and herbs. It was 
said they gathered plants in the fields 
and woods at midnight of the full 
moon. True, the potions and ointments 
composed of some of the plant mate- 
rials could be used for evil purposes. 
Monkshood was so poisonous that vic- 
tims who ingested it were in hideous 
agony before finally dying. The deadly 
nightshade or belladonna is also very 
poisonous. In local legend, henbane, 
a plant common in the United King- 
dom, is worn by the dead as they wan- 
der by the Styx. The plant was used in 
magic for it could cause delirium and 
hallucinations. The juice of hemlock 
could render a man impotent and its 
use as a poison was well known par- 
ticularly as the one that was taken by 
Socrates. The essence of a rose could 
entice a lover against his or her will. 
But 1s the witch's reputation as 
the handmaiden of Satan deserved? In 
Witchcraze, Anne Llewellyn Barstow, 
a retired professor of history at the 
State University of New York at Old 
Westbury, states that because doctors 
were scarce in Europe until the 19th 
century, village wise women or 
witches did the work of “prescribing 
herbal cures, practising midwifery, and 
performing rituals of divination and 
healing.” 

The witch achieved benefits us- 
ing her knowledge of herbal remedies. 
From the garden of the white witch 
would come a lemon balm for stom- 
ach problems. Betony was used as an 
aid for sleep. Some cures that are still 
used today include clary and spearmint 
oil as anti-spasmodics. 

But what of the poisonous plants 
that were also part of her collection? 
Belladonna, commonly known as 
deadly nightshade, is extremely poi- 


sonous. But a witch would have 
known that it could be used as a beauty 
aid to enlarge the pupil or could be 
used to alleviate pain. Atropine de- 
rived from belladonna is now used for 
safe eye surgery, as an anti-spasmodic, 
a diuretic or as an antidote to opium. 
Woody nightshade or bittersweet can 
cause death in large doses but was 
found to be useful as a treatment in 
skin diseases. Digitalis, an extract 
from the foxglove plant and sometimes 
called witchesglove, is used to treat 
heart conditions. It is said to have been 
first used by an English witch. 

A massive industry has been built 
on the natural cures, household rem- 
edies and pharmaceuticals that once 
may have been the domain of the 
witch-healer. It is ironic that the exist- 
ence and use of these materials was 
previously used to demonize witches 
who were primarily women. 

Some witches were grudgingly 
accepted in the community as perform- 
ing useful functions. An example of 
this is the wise woman who performed 
midwifery using knowledge and meth- 
ods handed down from other women. 
She attended births of babies and knew 
potions to induce conception or ste- 
rility. The church criticized these 
women for using ergot to ease the pain 
of childbirth. It was believed that to 
atone for the sin of Eve, women should 
endure the pangs that accompany the 
birth of a child without complaint. 
Thus if the baby died, and many ba- 
bies did, a midwife witch could be 
accused by the church of offering up 
the unbaptised baby to Satan or of 
purposely killing a baby in order to use 
its fat in the ointments she prepared. 

White witches, whose religious 
beliefs originated with pagan earth- 
based spirituality and goddess-wor- 
ship, were interested in the fertility of 
the land. They were asked to recom- 
mend farming practices that increased 
the harvest. Their skills were sought 
to cure a sick or injured sheep or cow 
even though a witch might often be 
accused of causing illness in the ani- 


mals in the first place. The healer- 
witch was in tune with the cycles of 
the turning year. She used her powers 
of observation and tried-and-tested 
methods to improve the lives of her 
community. 

Some of the work done by 
witches was what others preferred not 
to do. They often did the bloodletting 
that was thought to be beneficial. Or 
they were called upon to set broken 
bones or to prepare bodies for burial. 

There is much diversity in the tra- 
ditions and practices of modern 
witches. Some include men and some 
honour various divinities. Today’s 
witch may cast spells and tell fortunes 
but others heal, mediate, and among 
other things, use song and movement 
to music to energize. Many witches are 
experienced as herbalists or holistic 
healers. In their quest to heal the body, 
mind and spirit, they may practice the 
arts of massage in its various forms or 
be naturopaths. Witches are bound by 
the Witches Rede: “If it harm none, 
do what you will.” They also adhere 
to the Law of the Threefold Return; 
"What you give out returns to you 
threefold. If you work ill, threefold ill 
comes back at you. If you work good, 
threefold good comes back to you." 

Witches of the healing sort are 
found in many countries around the 
globe. In South Africa, where witch- 
hunts still occur, laws are being passed 
to protect and legitimize witch-heal- 
ers. In many societies witch doctors 
are mostly men who are revered for 
their power and for their healing ac- 
tivities. Why should women doing the 
same work be so feared? 

We respect those who care for the 
Earth and its people, and who want 
health and harmony for everyone. The 
wise woman, the witch, is one who 
does this. Is she to be feared for her 
malevolence or credited for her heal- 
ing? 


Donna Frandsen is an activist, a 
facilitator and a retired CUPW тет- 


ber. 
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Blooming in the Desert 


Women with breast cancer explore the spiritual 
resources which might support them in their journey. 


"Blue Moon" indi- 
cates something that 
is out of the ordi- 


nary, like, for instance, a rare 
treat. It was under just such 
an astronomical phenomenon 
that the first Blooming in the 
Desert retreat was held. On a 
bright winter evening at the 
end of January, eight women 
arrived at the Prairie Chris- 
tian Training Centre in Fort 
Qu'Appelle, Saskatchewan 
to begin a weekend of explo- 
ration. My colleague, Wanda 
Barr, and I guided the exploration 
through a desert more commonly 
known as breast cancer. It was our 
hope that we might provide an oppor- 
tunity for these women, each of whom 
is journeying with breast cancer, to 
explore their issues, choices, feelings, 
and concerns within the bounds of a 
supportive and nurturing group setting. 

Blooming in the Desert is a re- 
treat which has been designed to sup- 
port individuals journeying with life- 
threatening illnesses such as cancer. 
It is offered by the Shekinah Founda- 
tion for Healing and Wholeness and 
draws heavily upon the example and 
experience of the Commonweal Can- 
cer Help program in California. The 
name for the retreat was inspired by 
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by Kathy 


Fletcher 


Co-facilitators Wanda Barr and Kathy Fletcher. 


words written in a hymn by Rob Johns 
who also journeyed with cancer: 
"Through tears and laughter shared 
and blessed, the desert yet shall 
bloom." 

Born in Saskatchewan, Shekinah 
seeks to provide an opportunity for 
people with life-threatening illnesses 
to explore the spiritual resources 
which might support them in their 
journey. The idea for Shekinah first 
came to me in 1993 as I looked out 
upon the vast and open prairie in the 
tiny rural village of Speers. The name 
*Shekinah" derives from the Hebrew 
word for the inner presence of the di- 
vine. It is a feminine word in the He- 
brew language and it was one of those 
words I kept hearing in my head long 


before I heard the word spo- 
ken. Shekinah was incorpo- 
rated as a Canadian non-profit 
organization in June 1998. 

Shekinah's mission state- 
ment is to promote healing 
and wholeness by tending the 
soul, enriching the mind, nur- 
turing the body and delight- 
ing the spirit. We engage in 
our mission by providing a va- 
riety of retreats. In develop- 
ing our programs, we have 
drawn upon the organic meta- 
phor of nurturing people 
where they are growing. 

Blooming in the Desert does not 
pretend to offer a cure for those jour- 
neying with a life-threatening illness. 
Instead, we offer an opportunity to 
form a healing community. There are 
many elements which work together 
to foster the development of such a 
community. One of the most impor- 
tant elements is caring. As Michael 
Lerner, founder of Commonweal has 
observed, simply caring for people in 
a very intense way characteristically 
produces very important and lasting 
shifts in people's experience of their 
illness. 

According to Rachel Naomi 
Remen, medical director for 
Commonweal, healing is evoking the 
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will to live in another human being. 
She believes that the will to live is 
evoked not by doing something but 
rather by simply receiving another 
person. This occurs when we let an- 
other person know that their pain, their 
suffering and their fear matter. 

The retreat experience begins by 
teaching one of the most powerful 
techniques of healing: simply listen- 
ing to others. In the words of Dr. 
Remen, “опе of the greatest gifts you 
can give another person is your atten- 
tion." It is in facing their illness to- 
gether and in sharing their stories that 
a common bond forms within this tiny 
retreat community. It is this bond that 
helps transform the group into a heal- 
ing community. 

Most of the women have come to 
the retreat looking for an opportunity 
to open up and talk more freely about 
their experience of breast cancer. 
While many of them are part of a 
breast cancer support group that meets 
regularly, what they hope to experi- 
ence at the retreat is a deeper level of 
sharing. Many of the women do not 
always feel they can share the depth 
of their experience with their families. 
Frightened themselves, family mem- 
bers are not always capable of hear- 
ing about the terror a person diagnosed 
with cancer might experience. 

Receiving a diagnosis of cancer 
often leaves a person feeling as though 
their world has been turned upside 
down and everything that once gave 
their life meaning is now in jeopardy. 
Michael Lerner says “when people get 
a diagnosis of cancer their whole 
world turns over but it opens up an 
opportunity to look at life anew and 

that opportunity is often missed." 
These women do not want to miss that 
opportunity. They come seeking 
insights into the questions of the mean- 
ing of life. “What’s it all about?" 
“What am I supposed to do now?" 
“What’s my purpose?" 

Some of the women come seek- 
ing inner peace and an opportunity to 
take a break from the responsibilities 
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of daily life. Another important ele- 
ment in the retreat experience is deep 
relaxation. There are many studies 
which indicate an important connec- 
tion between stress, anxiety and ill- 
ness. In the retreat, a gentle and medi- 
tative form of yoga is introduced in 
combination with deep relaxation ex- 
ercises and meditation. As an addi- 
tional nurturing gesture, each person 
is gently tucked in with a cosy blan- 
ket in preparation for the meditation. 
The meditation experience af- 
fords the opportunity for the uncon- 
Scious to begin to reveal itself. 
Throughout the retreat, participants 
are encouraged to listen carefully to 
the expression of their soul which of- 
ten uses the language of the arts - mu- 
SIC, creative writing, and art. The soul 
also speaks to us through dreams, im- 
agery and nature. One of the exercises 
in the retreat 1s the creation of a group 
sand tray where each woman places 
objects of symbolic significance. 
Touch is a very old way of heal- 
ing and it plays an important role in 
creating a healing community. Touch 
can be deeply reassuring. Dr. Remen 
believes that there 15 something about 
touch that strengthens the will to live 
in us. In this retreat, each person is 


offered an opportunity to experience 
Sacred Touch. Similar to Reiki and 
Therapeutic Touch, Sacred Touch is a 
prayerful meditation that uses touch 
to encourage the body to relax and to 
be nurtured and nourished. 

Caring, listening, nurturing the 
body, relaxation, inviting the uncon- 
Scious to reveal itself and touch - these 
are all building blocks which work 
together in the creation of a healing 
community. And yet, there is some- 
thing more at work when one steps 
forth with the intention of healing. 
Beneath these blocks is a foundation 
which is sometimes difficult to articu- 
late. It is what shifts these retreats to 
the realm of the spiritual. 

In my understanding, spirituality 
has to do with connectedness - how 
we connect to each other, to the rest 
of creation, and to whatever reality we 
perceive as beyond ourselves. During 
these retreats, we intentionally create 
an opportunity for the participants in 
the group to connect with each other. 
In addition to this, it 15 our deepest 
desire that we may also feel connected 
to the presence of the divine. As re- 
treat directors, we carry this intention 
and desire from the moment we begin 
the planning stages. 


1919 те International 
Labour Organization (ILO) 
recognized women’s right to fair 
wages under the principle of equal 
pay for work of equal value, 


1999 тһе Canadian 
government challenges the 
Canadian Human Rights 
Commission's decision to pay 
federal women what they are worth 
and Saskatchewan remains without 
laws protecting women from unfair 
wages for the work they perform. 


Pay Equity..The Time Has Come 


CUP 


Saskatchewan 
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One of the bedrock beliefs of 
Shekinah is that healing is a divine gift 
and birthright. Above all, healing as 
restoration to balance, harmony and 
wholeness is the will of the divine. As 
directors of the Foundation we con- 
stantly seek to be in alignment with 
the will of the divine and to carry this 
vision forth in our work. It is through 
careful attention to the divine presence 
that we hope to create an environment 
for the participants to open, discover, 
release, forgive, and experience the 
divine. This, we believe, is where spir- 
itual healing begins. 

The group sand tray serves as an 
illustration of this powerful spiritual 
healing concept. Several days before 
the retreat, each woman is asked to 
begin gathering things - simple items 
that come from the space in which they 
journey on a day-to-day basis. The 
women are encouraged to pay atten- 
tion to the space where they live, to 
look carefully at the world which sur- 
rounds them, and bring the things that 
seem to want to come on the retreat. 
The women continue to gather items 
during the retreat, paying careful at- 
tention to that which attracts them. 

Near the end of the retreat, the 
sand tray exercise takes place. The 
space is carefully prepared - a round 
table divided by string into pie-shaped 


sections. А lighted candle is placed in 
the centre. А brief meditation is intro- 
duced and a question is raised: what 
is the meaning or purpose of your life? 
With this question in mind and a bas- 
ket in hand, the women gather their 
symbols. When they are finished, they 
place the symbols on the table. They 
include pictures of family, stones, blue 
candles, a book of autographs from 
school days, wedding rings and fam- 
ily rings, dried flowers, a plant, a bud- 
ding branch, animals and fish, a frilly 
straw hat, several angels, a monkey 
shaman and a frog. 

Each woman then tells her story 
using the symbols as a guide. After 
each story has been shared, the group 
is invited to stand and join hands. 
Then, they move gradually around the 
circle in order to view the table from 
several different perspectives. Even- 
tually, they arrive back “home.” At this 
time, they are then invited to remove 
the string that separates each indi- 
vidual section of the table. 

It is precisely at this moment that 
one might hear the breath of the di- 
vine. Suddenly, each woman realizes 
that her story is part of a larger story 
as yet unfolding. The boundaries di- 
viding one from the other are gone and 
the feeling of deep connectedness is 
palpable. АП at once, they realize that 


their fears, their pains, their jobs and 
their triumphs are all one. They are not 
alone. Indeed, their experience of the 
strength and the fragility of human life 
has drawn them together. But more 
than this, on this simple round table 
there is a visible connection to that 
which is beyond. In the midst of the 
table two stones stand side by side. 
Two very special stones stand as sym- 
bols of two friends who died from 
breast cancer four short months ago. 
АП at once, their presence becomes 
very real. The bridge between life and 
death has become tangible. And at this 
moment, the open wound of grief and 
mortality begins to heal. 

As the retreat experience draws 
to a close, the full blue moon begins 
its ascent into the twilit sky above 
PCTC. It is a time to witness a rare 
human phenomenon - the spiritual 
connection that holds us all together 
with great tenderness. 


Kathy Fletcher is a founding director 
of the Shekinah Foundation for Heal- 
ing and Wholeness. A Doctoral Can- 
didate at St. Stephen s College of the 
University of Alberta, she is deeply 
interested in the connections between 
spirituality and wellness. Kathy lives 
in Regina where she serves as minis- 
ter to Eastside United Church. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 

1, whine and complain; 
2, quit; 

3. organize a union... 


in your work place? 
Nou have a right to deal 


Call us to talk about 
how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 


collective bargaining. work place. 


Time to do something! WÒ 


cep А 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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Pacific 

Fresh 
Fish 
525-9147 
13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, 
Smoked SALMON, Salt or Pickeled 
HERRING, Rainbow TROUT, Smoked 
GOLDEYE, Red SNAPPER, & MUCH 
MORE! 


struggle for Ж. 
equality. х 


Prairie Region, 
407-275 Broadway, Union Centre, 
Winnipeg, MB R3C 4M6, (204) 942-5480. 


FULL EQUALITY NOW 


Women deserve to be treated as equals in a just society. 


DROP IN SOON! 


Premier Roy Romanow should: 
* pass pay equity legislation now. 

* raise the minimum wage to 75% of the average 
industrial wage. 

* expand publicly-funded daycare 
services so that children have adequate 
care while their parents are at work. 


R 
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G 


There is no excuse to treat 
women as second class citizens. 
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Midwifery 


A matter of control. 


Бу И об AC 


ІКе most issues in wom- 
en's health, and in par- 
ticular reproductive 


health, the debate around the le- 
galization of midwifery appears 
to be centering on the issue of 
"choice" - choice in venue, 
choice in practitioners, choice in 
the means by which we shall be 
delivered from the constraints of 
our biology. In reality, “choice” 
is what we are left with when we have 
already lost control. Choice becomes 
the mechanism, or perhaps the last re- 
course, of the loss of control of our 
own bodies. 

A few radical midwives believe 
that we lose meaningful control of our 
reproductive capacities precisely 
through the contemporary processes of 
legalization and professionalization. 
We peacefully request an extension of 
our limited choice where we should 
have raging debates on the means by 
which we can wrest control of our 
bodies and our birthing process away 
from institutionalized medicine. The 
debate around the legalization of mid- 
wifery should not be centered on ex- 
tending our choices, rather it should 
be grounded in the struggle for mean- 
ingful control over our own bodies. 

ІҒІ have meaningful control over 


Stinson 


my body and the birthing of my baby, 
I ease my baby into the world: she or 
he is not delivered from be by a doc- 
tor, intern or a midwife; І am not told 
how I am progressing, I tell, with as- 
sistance if I need or want it; there are 
no drugs.or unnecessary interventions 
to thwart the imperatives of my biol- 
ogy; the focus of labouring and birth 
is not my uterus and vagina, it is my 
baby and me; we are not surrounded 
by strangers and a sterile environment, 
we are surrounded by our family or 
friends in a secure, safe and welcom- 
ing environment; І am not limited by 
arbitrary notions of what constitutes 
"normal" pregnancy and delivery, it is 
recognized that normal pregnancy and 
delivery is as varied as the women who 
accomplish it. This is what the strug- 
gle to legalize midwifery should be 
about. If this is the focus of the de- 


O'Gorman 


bate, choice is implicit. I do not 
need to fight for choice if I have 
control. 

Too often the debate has 
been side-tracked over issues of 
safety. Images of our 
foremothers killed during child- 
birth are held up as a warning to 
those who would speak against 
the “advances” of modern medi- 
cal technology. Such scare-mon- 
gering fails to recognize the impact on 
maternal and infant mortality of wide- 
spread poverty, malnourishment, harsh 
working class lives, and patriarchal re- 
ligious strictures which deny a woman 
the right to say “по”, and bizarre Vic- 
torian and contemporary ideals of the 
female body. Various agencies employ 
grossly misleading statistics compar- 
ing "emergency" births (not planned 
homebirths) with supposedly safe hos- 
pital births. In those countries where 
women can enjoy planned homebirths 
with a midwife, homebirth is at least 
as safe as conventional hospital birth. 
According to Henci Goer, in the book 
Obstetric Myths versus Research Re- 
alities: A Guide to the Medical Litera- 
ture, “Studies consistently show that 
midwifery care and out-of-hospital 
birth are safer for most mothers and 
babies.” Successful species do not 
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evolve unable to birth their own 
young. The essential safety of natural 
childbirth is a mantra from which pro- 
ponents of midwifery must never re- 
treat in the current debates around le- 
galization. 

For many, midwifery is not sim- 
ply an occupation. It is a philosophy 
of pregnancy, birth, maternal and in- 
fant care. As Pat Sonnenstuhl writes, 
“the Midwifery Model is an attitude 
about women and how pregnancy and 
birth occur, and a view that pregnancy 


"March 12-13 


U of S, Saskatoon 


conference speakers include Buzz Hargrove, 
Janine Brodie, Ken Rasmussen, & Greg Albo. 


International 2 


Celebrating the strength women bring to our families, our community... 
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The NDP in Power: 
A Critical Appraisal 


Room B3, Health Sciences Bldg. 


sponsored by Sask. Coalition for Social Justice 
for more info contact: 

Saskatoon: Larry Haiven 343-8662 

Regina: Jack Warnock 352-5282 


and birth are normal events until 
proven otherwise. It is an attitude of 
giving and sharing information, of 
empowerment, and of respecting the 
right of a woman and her family to de- 
termine their own care.” (Midwifery: 
Introduction FAQ, USENET: 
sci.med.midwifery). The role of the 
midwife is not to preside over the preg- 
nancy and birth, but rather to assist the 
woman, through sharing information 
and providing direct care when 
needed, in presiding over her own 


's Daye 


pregnancy, birth and post-natal period. 

The only way to really understand 
what the midwifery movement could 
mean, as part of the larger women’s 
struggle for control over our bodies, 
is to examine our experiences with 
pregnancy and birth and compare them 
with what we know we need and want. 
What is it like to be the one in control 
of our own reproductive capacities? 
Why do we hand control over to an- 
other? Are we afraid of the responsi- 
bility attached to such control or are 
we simply too accustomed to being 
denied it? 

We need to refocus the current 
struggle for the legalization of mid- 
wifery. The apparent victory of legal- 
ized midwifery must not result in mid- 
wifery services ending up in the same 
boat as other reproductive rights is- 
sues: women winning the dubious 
right to a choice of no choice. I do not 
want to be left choosing the lesser of 
the sanctioned evils when it comes to 
choosing how to bring my child into 
the world. If I have meaningful con- 
trol over my own reproductive capaci- 
ties, be they birth control, abortion, 
birthing or menopause, I do not require 
the permission of any medical estab- 
lishment in exercising my choice nor 
do I need to be liberated from by biol- 
ogy. I only appear to re- 
quire liberation from 
my biology when others 
use it as an excuse for 
my oppression. As 
women we are only im- 
prisoned by our repro- 
ductive capacities when 
we hand control of 
those capacities over to 
another. If we embrace 
control, we embrace lib- 
eration, first as indi- 
viduals, then potentially 
as a collective. 


Lori Stinson O 'Gorman 
is a veteran of two 
homebirths, both ille- 
gal. 
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Healing 


Indigenous Communities 


b y 


en I first thought about the 
idea of a book about wom- 
en's healing, I wanted it to 


be a celebration of the work that In- 
digenous women are doing locally and 
internationally. I also recognized the 
healing ability of putting thoughts into 
writing. I then happened to mention 
my idea to a Briarpatch board mem- 
ber and next I knew I was commis- 
sioned to write an article. I thought of 
the immense breadth and quality of 
stories of the women with whom I 
work and admire locally and interna- 
tionally, and thought it would be a 
good opportunity to let others know 
about them and their work. This arti- 
cle is a precursor to the book which 
will be produced fairly shortly. 
Much of the work that women 
have undertaken, focuses on the build- 
ing and caring aspects of community. 
Much of women's thought and action 
comes from a perspective of sharing, 
discussion and reflection. It is women 
who have established all battered 
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women's shelters. It is primarily 
women like Elder Vicki Wilson and 
Myrna Yuzicapi who were the back- 
bone ofthe Survival School movement 
in Saskatoon in the 1970s. Women like 
Bernice Sayese from Prince Albert 
who has been a long time advocate of 
community and Aboriginal rights. 

Women like Miliani Trask, law- 
yer, human rights activist, and leader 
of the largest Hawaiian Indigenous 
group who has just recently been 
elected by her community as one of 
the seven trustees (a governor-like 
position). Lesser known women like 
Sally McKenzie from tiny Grandmoth- 
er's Bay in northern Saskatchewan 
who works to create a better commu- 
nity through her work with youth and 
elders. 

When I look around at the work 
that these women do in the name of 
improving their communities, 1 ask 
myself what has happened that re- 
quires these women to do this type of 
work? Why is it that we spend so much 


Settee 


of our time on work which I consider 
cleaning up and mending problems 
created by larger sociopolitical sys- 
tems? 

I believe that the topic of healing 
and women's stories must be presented 
within both a personal and political 
context and that is how the book will 
be presented. When asked to describe 
her amazing legacy of work, Bernice 
Sayese describes her early years of 
political awakening, working for Com- 
munity Switchboard in Prince Albert. 
It was here she worked with people 
who helped her see the local condi- 
tions of poor people within a larger 
political context. Later Bernice would 
take her talents to organize commu- 
nity kitchens which encouraged 
women to come out of their isolation 
and through food preparation, help 
them nourish their families as well as 
their spirits. Through the establish- 
ment of community kitchens many 
women achieved confidence to take on 
leadership roles within their commu- 
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nities. 

Women are reclaiming knowl- 
edge which was once the mainstay of 
community values and healing. 
Groups like Wainamate, in Fiji in the 
South Pacific, are returning to ances- 
tral Indigenous knowledge. This heal- 
ing knowledge requires less depend- 
ence on western medicines which are 
expensive and not always available. 
Reclamation of this knowledge is a 
very political act in the exercise of 
sovereignty. As more and more plants 
and their healing properties come un- 
der the microscope of pharmaceutical 
companies, Indigenous people have 
had to work hard to ensure that their 
intellectual property rights are not 
usurped or taken out of control of their 
communities. This is no easy feat. The 
wealth that global Indigenous knowl- 
edge represented in one year alone was 
$40 billion, according to the Interna- 
tional Working Group on Indigenous 
Affairs. Less than one percent of that 
was enjoyed by Indigenous commu- 
nities. 

Winona LaDuke 15 ап 
Anishnabekwe woman from the White 
Earth Reservation in northern Minne- 
sota. She dedicates her amazing energy 
to creating community-based eco- 
nomic development projects in her 
community. She was a recipient of the 
Reebok Human Rights Award and 
used the money from that to establish 

the White Earth Land Council. Today 
this Council has become a viable busi- 
ness, producing wild rice, raspberries 
and maple syrup. She was selected as 
one of several young leaders of the 
year by 7ime magazine and along with 
Aung San Suu Kyi of Burma, was cho- 
sen to give the keynote address at the 
Beijing Women's conference. Winona 
believes in community development 
from the ground up as a means of heal- 
ing communities fractured by colonial 
forms of government. 

Recently I have been an active 
North American board member of the 
Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific 
(NFIP). This organization was estab- 


lished over 20 years ago to address the 
aftermath of the nuclear explosions by 
the French, American and British gov- 
emments in the South Pacific over 40 
years ago. The impact of those explo- 
sions have been nothing less than the 
worst form of genocide and human 
rights abuses. To this day women still 
give birth to live jelly fish babies who 
are sometimes born with no arms, legs, 
or heads or even faces with monkey 
features or fish heads. Sometimes the 
malformed human babies are taken 
away to be injected to die so that the 
horrified parents do not have to suffer 
any longer. 

In addition to addressing the hor- 
rible aftermath of nuclear devastation, 
the NFIP works on a myriad of issues 
which plague colonially-governed In- 
digenous lands, particularly the impact 
of the process of globalization. Glo- 
balization is characterized by high 
unemployment and rapid resource ex- 
traction, with the benefits going else- 
where. All types of mining, 

clearcutting and other forms of re- 
source extraction are typical of the 
type of development which takes place 
on Indigenous lands. While it is true 
that some jobs accrue, the impact of 
the development must be weighed 
against destruction to the environment 
and the loss of traditional land use. 
The impact of mining on Indig- 
enous communities has been so great 
that an international body was formed 
two years ago. One of the leaders is 
Cree lawyer Sharon Venne of the 
Joseph Bighead First Nations. Sharon 
has been active at the international 
level for decades, in work around the 
establishment of the Draft Declaration 
on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. 
Sharon and others have helped estab- 
lish a “mining hot spot” list. This list 
informs the broader public of commu- 
nities where mining is leading to hu- 
man rights abuses against Indigenous 
communities. The initial mining meet- 
ing was financed with the assistance 
of the World Council of Churches. 


· Sharon recognizes the sense of ћоре- 
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of “development” that takes place on 
Indigenous lands and that communi- 
ties such as the Lubicon Cree face. 

Women are making a vast differ- 
ence both locally and internationally. 
Women have recognized the need to 
heal individuals as well as communi- 
ties and have taken their struggle from 
the personal into the political and glo- 
bal realms. I have only described a few 
activities of a few of the many wise, 
wonderful and courageous women 
who are creating a better world for 
future generations. One publication 
which records the work that women 
are undertaking is the Indigenous 
Women 5 Network Magazine which is 
produced by the Indigenous Peoples 
Program at the Extension Division of 
the University of Saskatchewan. 


Priscilla Зейее 5 book of stories on 
women's healing will be called 
Akameyimow (Persistence) and will be 
published by Extension Press at the 
University of Saskatchewan to coin- 
cide with the new millennium. For 
more information on this book and 
other publications, Priscilla Settee can 
be reached at the Indigenous Peoples 
Program at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan. Phone (306) 966-5556. 


Hemp It 


is the 
environmental 

alternative 
Shoes Fabric 
Socks Backpacks 
Pants Fannypacks 
Soap Wallets 
Oil: Paper: 
- Massage - Art 
- Food - Writing 
- Capsules - Journals 
- Liniment - Photocopy 
- Chain - Envelopes 


**** And much more **** 
206-22nd St. E. Saskatoon 
(306) 683-HEMP 
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Power 


to the Provinces? 


Questioning the “new” social union. 


by David 


Рр 
MEDICINE 


he social union deal signed 
by Ottawa and the prov- 
inces in February has been 


proudly trumpeted by nearly eve- 
ryone involved. Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien called the deal a 
victory for Canada. “It’s a tremen- 
dous day," concurred a beaming 
Mike Harris with fellow premiers 
Roy Romanow and Glen Clark by 
his side. Hell, even some progres- 
sive activists called the deal a step 
forward. 

In truth, there is much to be concerned about the so- 
cial union agreement. Yes, the deal could have been much 
worse. The provinces didn't wrestle complete control of 
social programs from Ottawa. The accord is largely ad- 
ministrative and not constitutionally enshrined, at least not 
yet. At it will last for only three years. 

Nonetheless, the social union agreement does repre- 
sent a step backward for social policy in Canada. While it 
was difficult enough to get Ottawa to address the urgent 
social needs of Canadians before the deal was signed, now 
it will be much harder. 


National social standards at risk 

The social union agreement involves a further decen- 
tralization of social policy and a weakening of national 
social standards. In fact, "standards" have now been re- 
placed with "priorities" and each province is given the right 
to design and deliver programs according to “its own needs 
and circumstances.” 
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In practice this will certainly make it much more dif- 
ficult for Ottawa to prevent provinces from charging user 
fees for health services or privatizing hospitals. In fact, 
the key objective of the provinces in the talks was to di- 
minish the federal role in social programs, and particu- 
larly Medicare. You can almost envision the press confer- 
ence now where Ralph Klein tells Albertans that current 
“needs and circumstances” require two-tier health care. 


New national programs derailed 

The social union accord, while recognizing Ottawa’s 
right to fund social programs, places new limits on federal 
spending powers. The end result is that the federal gov- 
ernment will be prevented from initiating any new cost- 
shared programs without the majority consent of the prov- 
inces. 

In practice, of course, this requirement will effectively 
derail any new national programs. When Medicare was 
first established in 1968, for instance, only two provinces 
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- Saskatchewan and British Columbia - agreed to take part. 
If the social union deal had been in place then, Medicare 
would have been a non-starter. 

Beyond this, any new programs will have to respect 
the rights of provinces to design those programs in a man- 
ner they see fit. To get a taste of what this means, look at 
the failings of the new National Child Benefit (NCB) pro- 
gram - a program championed by those in favour of a more 
flexible and decentralized approach to social policy. 

Beginning in July 1998, the NCB combined and in- 
creased the value of two existing programs, the Child Tax 
Benefit and the Working Income Supplement. This was 
not, however, a case of Ottawa loosening its purse strings. 
Tied to the increased federal credits was a more troubling 
provision: as the federal 
benefit increases, provinces 


tax credits to fund for-profit child care. 
Or, provinces may simply pocket the 
savings. 

No matter where or if the money is 
spent, the end result is clear. Hopes for 
the creation of a common set of serv- 
ices for all Canadian children, such as 
a national day care program, have been 
dashed by the NCB. Instead, we have a 
patchwork of different, and largely in- 
adequate, programs across the country. 
Thanks to the social union accord, simi- 
lar initiatives such as Pharmacare or 
Homecare likely await the same fate 


An undemocratic process 

In its 1996 Speech from the Throne, 
the federal Liberal government promised it would “work 
with the provinces and Canadians to develop by mutual 
consent the values, principles and objectives that should 
underlie, first the Canada Health and Social Transfer and, 
building on this, the social union more generally." Simi- 
larly, all provincial premiers promised that Canadians 
would be consulted on the social union talks. Yet no seri- 
ous consultations took place. 

Meanwhile, powerful economic interests enjoyed 
privileged access to the discussions. The Business Coun- 
cil on National Issues issued a memo on the social union 
that, with only minor modifications, was released by the 
premiers and territorial leaders as the Calgary Declaration. 

Why were Ottawa and the provinces reluctant to open 


and territories can decrease 
benefits for social assistance 
recipients. The funds that 
the provinces and territories 
save on welfare are sup- 
posed to be "reinvested" in 
other programs and services 
for low-income families and 
children. However, there is 
no agreed upon set of stand- 
ards on where or how or 
even whether the “reinvest- 
ment" will take place. Prov- 
inces are free to decide what 
to do with the savings. Some 
may opt to provide more 
services such as publicly- 
provided child care. Others, 
such as Ontario and Alberta, 
have decided to offer further 
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up the social union process and 
consult with Canadians? Could it 
be that the position of the provin- 
cial premiers on this issue simply 
runs counter to public opinion in 
English Canada? 


Quebec's demands remain un- 
satisfied 

The social union accord was 
supposed to address Quebec's his- 
toric demands for greater power 
and autonomy. But once again 
Quebec stood alone and was left 
out. 

That should come as little 
surprise given that the premise of 
decentralization is that Quebec 
should be accommodated by treat- 
ing all provinces as if they were 
Quebec. This strategy is deeply 
flawed. It provides a remarkably 
narrow recognition of Quebec's 
distinctiveness and undermines the common social rights 
of other Canadians. It is a tired and failed formula, one 
that was roundly rejected in the Charlottetown Agreement 
referendum. 


Power to the marketplace 

The social union deal is about far more than federal- 
provincial wrangling over constitutional powers. What's 
at stake is not just the devolution of responsibilities from 
one level of government to another, but a fundamental rea- 
lignment of power from governments to markets. 

On this mark, the social union agreement is surpris- 
ingly explicit. It requires the provinces to live up to com- 
mitments made in the recently signed Agreement on Inter- 
nal Trade and reduce “barriers” to the mobility of Canadi- 
ans and “other entities" - that is, large corporations. And 
just what might these barriers be? Labour standards, envi- 
ronmental safeguards, government regulations and other 
social protections. 

The social union accord furthers the drive of the cor- 
porate lobby to create a deregulated economic space for 
private business, while steadily weakening the social se- 
curity protections afforded working Canadians. It has weak- 
ened the federal government and increased the power of 
the private sector. 


Beyond the *New" Social Union 

The dangers raised by the social union are clear. It is 
unconscionable that such a fundamental shift in the eco- 
nomic and social structure of Canada has been negotiated 
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without any serious consultation with Canadians or with 
other key stakeholders in the process, including Aborigi- 
nal peoples. 

At the same time, progressive Canadians need to rec- 
ognize that the status quo will not do. While the further 
devolution of social policy to all provincial governments, 
and ultimately to the private sector, has to be resisted, 
change is needed. But a new approach is required that will 
protect and promote the social nghts of Canadians and rec- 
ognize the expressed desires for Quebeckers and First Na- 
tions for self-determination. 

Tentatively, such an approach would need to start with 
a clear understanding of the distinctive traditions of Eng- 
lish Canada, Quebeckers and Aboriginal peoples. To do 
so is to recognize that there are three unique societies in 
Canada and that there is an overriding need to design pro- 
grams and institutions for the protection of social rights in 
each society. 

Currently, however, the federal government and the 
provincial governments are moving in a different direc- 
tion. They have negotiated an overhaul of Canada’s social 
programs that will further unravel the social safety net and 
shift more power to unaccountable private actors. It is time 
Canadians hold Ottawa and the provincial premiers ac- 
countable. 


David Robinson is senior policy analyst with the Cana- 
dian Centre for Policy Alternatives. This article is adapted 
from a longer report commissioned by the Council of Ca- 
nadians. 


------------------------------------------------------------------------ 
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In 1990, 87?6 of jobless Canadians 
qualified for unemployment insurance 
benefits. Now, after five years of 
Liberal “reform,” only 36% qualify. 


The unemployment insurance (UI) program was created in the 1940s to help people 
during periods of unemployment. The Chretien government “modernized” the program. 
Now two out of three unemployed people aren't eligible for UI coverage. 

By denying benefits to the jobless, the government has created a $20 billion surplus in the 
UI fund. The government has been using the surplus to balance the federal books. Under 
the renamed Employment Insurance Act, the government must repay the money with 
interest. 

Hundreds of thousands of working people and unemployed Canadians who have financed 


the UI fund through premiums have a message for the government: "It's payback time." 
We want the Chretien Liberals to restore benefits to the unemployed, repay the $20 


billion they have borrowed and create an Independent UI Commission. 
If you're concerned about the way the Chretien Liberals are handling the unemployment 
insurance account, let them know. 


Finance Minister Paul Martin 
Esplanade Laurier, E. Tower, 21st Floor 
140 O'Connor St., Ottawa, ON K1A 0G5 
Phone: 613-996-7861 

Fax: 613-995-5176 


mua 
fi % For more information, call the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour ff 
ж ot 525-0197. (t 
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Prime Minister Jean Chretien 
House of Commons 

Ottawa, ON КІЛ 0A6 

Phone: 613-992-4211 

Fax: 613-941-6900 
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Manufacturing 
Mayjorities 


by 


Phil 


o often as to be almost 
Se our electoral 

system gives power to 
the party most people don’t 
want. 

The 1997 federal elec- 
tion is a case in point. It is not 
an exceptional case; it is more 
the rule. Thirty-eight percent 
of voters decided the Liberal 
Party should govern the na- 
tion. Thirty-eight percent 
were allowed to do this by en- 
tering their votes into our 
“first past the post” electoral 
processor which reassembled 
the votes into 155 seats in 
Parliament (out of a possible 
301). That’s a majority gov- 
ernment for the Liberals. 
They received the most votes 
of the many parties in the 
race; they did not receive the 
support of the majority of voters. 

The Liberal seats are concentrated in Ontario. There, 
upon receiving 49 percent of the popular vote, the lucky 
Liberals won 101 out of the province’s 103 federal seats. 
The 51 percent of Ontario voters that did not choose the 
Liberals were allowed to fill exactly two seats with their 
representatives. 

Saskatchewan results from the 1997 election were only 
slightly less distorted. Here, the Reform Party won the 
support of 36 percent of voters, yet took 57 percent of the 
Saskatchewan seats in Parliament; the Liberals took 25 
percent of the popular vote, but received only one seat. 

It is our electoral system, not the voter that produces 
the phenomenon of the 38 percent majority. 

We use a plurality system, known as “first past the 
post” (FPTP). It works like this: there are 301 seats in Par- 
liament, with each seat reserved for one representative from 
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each of the 301 constituen- 

cies in Canada. We have rep- 

resentation by population, 

sort of, so that each constitu- 

ency has relatively the same 

number of potential voters. 

When we enter the polling 

booth, we mark our “X” for 

the candidate we want to rep- 

resent our constituency. Usu- 

ally we have a choice of 
three, four, five or even more 
candidates. The single candi- 
date receiving the most “Xs” 
becomes the Member of Par- 
liament for the constituency. 

The party with the most rep- 
resentatives in Parliament 
will become government if it 
has more than 50 percent of 
the seats. Because we have a 
multi-party system (five par- 
ties in Parliament currently), 
with numerous parties and candidates contesting each con- 
stituency, the winning candidate seldom has the support 
of over half the voters. As a result, most people will not 
have voted for candidates of the winning party, even though 
that party’s candidates won the majority of the constitu- 
ency races. 

Some might conclude then, that the problem is not 
with FPTP, but that we have too many parties, that the 
number of parties should be restricted to two. In fact, the 
FPTP system is designed to punish third (and fourth and 
fifth) parties for daring to enter the contest. In fact, it does 
punish them, usually by awarding them fewer seats than 
their percentage of the vote would say is warranted. Nev- 
ertheless, third, fourth, and fifth parties stubbomly insist 
on running, and regularly receive a large share of the vote. 
The multi-party system is here to stay. 

FPTP is designed to manufacture majority govern- 
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ments, even if they don't have majority support. Consider 
its roots - 18% century Britain, where Parliament was a 
club of gentlemen and the right to vote was severely lim- 
ited by bloodline and wealth. To proponents of this sys- 
tem, the goal was, and is, to create a strong, single-party 
government capable of pushing through its policies. They 
call it “uncompromised government." (The 1988 federal 
election returned Brian Mulroney uncompromised and gave 
us free trade based on 43 percent of popular support). Pro- 
ponents of FPTP do not mind that our majority govern- 
ments — federal or provincial — almost never reflect the 
majority will. They don't think of the electoral system as 
being about political equality, or about giving voice to 
minorities, or about making all votes count, or about elect- 
ing a Parliament that is truly representative of the people. 

Many people in the world, however, do mind. They 
expect the electoral system to produce a government cer- 
tainly; but they also expect it to produce a Parliament that 
reflects the populace and expresses its will. 

Most European democracies abandoned the 
"uncompromised" model of government decades ago. Of 
the Western democracies, only Canada, the U.S. and Brit- 
ain still cling to FPTP. Up until 1993, New Zealand was a 
member of the club, but a referendum that year threw out 
FPTP in favour of German-style proportional representa- 
tion (PR). Britain is also edging toward the club house 
door. РК will be used in upcoming elections in Northern 
Ireland, Wales and Scotland, and is used to elect British 
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representatives to the European Parliament. Just recently, 
the Jenkins Commission proposed a version of PR for na- 
tional elections in Britain, albeit a watered-down version. 
The British people will decide in a referendum which elec- 
toral system they want – this was an election promise made 
by the Labour Party during the 1997 election campaign, 
following years of campaigning for PR by extra-parlia- 
mentary groups. (Ironically, the FPTP system gave Labour 
a majority hugely disproportionate to its share of the popu- 
lar vote). 


Proportional Representation 

So what is PR? Broadly speaking, PR awards seats in 
Parliament or the Legislature in proportion to the number 
of votes each party received in the election. This may be a 
radical notion for Canadian politics, but it is a prerequisite 
democratic requirement of electoral systems in most other 
countries. In the purest form of PR, a party receiving 38 
percent of the votes will receive 38 percent of the seats in 
Parliament. Clearly, this is not a majority, and this party 
would have to form a coalition with another party or par- 
ties in order to gain majority support and the ability to 
govern. Coalition forming is a regular practice in coun- 
tries using PR. While enthusiasts for FPTP would con- 
sider such coalition governments as “compromised” and 
"unstable," proponents of PR say coalitions are more rep- 
resentative of political opinion in the country, and stable 
in countries like Germany, France, Sweden, and Norway. 
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There are many forms of PR. The system 
selected by New Zealand is similar to that used 
in Germany. It works this way: half the mem- 
bers of Parliament are elected as representa- 
tives of single member constituencies, using 
FPTP (this is how Canadians vote); the other 
half of the members of Parliament are elected 
by PR, from a party list of candidates. In the 
polling booth, each voter marks two ballots, 
one for the individual candidate he or she 
wants to represent the constituency, and one 
for the party of preference. 

The first ballot provides voters with a 
candidate who is accountable locally. It is the 
second ballot that ensures a proportional out- 
come (i.e. percentage of votes equals percent- 
age of seats) by topping up each party's share 
of elected representatives according to the per- 
centage of voters supporting each party 

In Canada, arguments to change the electoral system 
have quietly persisted and persistently been ignored. With 
each undemocratic election result comes a brief chorus of 
calls for change, which soon fade. Following the 1997 fed- 
eral election, even the Globe and Mail floated a proposal 
for a system of PR. The 1970s Pepin-Robarts Commission 
prescribed PR for Canada. Political scientists and journal- 
ists and even the occasional politician have proposed PR. 

There are many arguments for PR. It allows greater 
voter choice, and leads to a Parliament that is more repre- 
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sentative of the people it governs. It provides a greater 
incentive to vote (voter turnout in Canada reached a 72- 
year low in 1997, at 67 percent). Under PR, votes are not 
wasted, because a proportional result means that every vote 
counts. It allows more choice than simply to ^hold my nose 
and vote for party А because I'm afraid of party B win- 
ning, and I know party C, my favourite, doesn't have a 
hope of winning." (However, most PR systems do require 
that parties receive specified minimum levels of support 
before they earn seats.) 


If we workers take a notion, we 
can stop all speeding trains 
Every ship upon the ocean 

we can tie with mighty 
chains 


Every wheel in the creation, 
every mine and every mill 


at our command stand still. 


--)ос Hill 
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PR could break up the regional voting blocks that have 
arisen in Canada. The Reform Party is unwanted in Al- 
berta by 45 percent of voters there, yet the province's rep- 
resentation in Parliament is solidly Reform blue and green. 
A. proportional result in Alberta would give Reform only 
55 percent of the seats, rather than the 92 percent they 
currently occupy in Parliament. The same argument ap- 
plies to Quebec where the electoral system insists the prov- 
ince is Bloc blue, while the voters insist they support a 
variety of parties. 

We should be careful, however, when looking at voter 
preferences under FPTP and extrapolating what the results 
would be under PR. A PR system would a//ow different 
voting choices. New parties may develop, or existing 
smaller parties may grow when voters realize that every 
vote will help determine the ultimate seat count in Parlia- 
ment. PR would allow other voices — some of those cur- 
rently ignored — to become participants in the political de- 
bate. 

By now it should be clear that there is one large — 
very large — obstacle to changing the electoral system. Can 
we really expect that the government which rides to power 
on the distortions of the FPTP electoral system will volun- 
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tarily choose to abandon that system? 

Before we get too depressed about the answer, we 
should remember that breakthroughs do happen. It was citi- 
zen movements that finally convinced parties and govern- 
ments to change the electoral systems in New Zealand and 
Britain. In Canada, this could work, too. After all, women 
may now vote, trade unions enjoy legal rights, and 
healthcare was socialized because popular movements 
talked and argued and struggled and finally gathered 
enough support to pry open the club house door just a lit- 
tle wider. 


Phil Johnson is a member of the Briarpatch Board of Di- 
rectors. 


arch 8th is International Women's 
Day but in Saskatchewan there are 
over 72,000 women working part-time. 
Almost 5096 earn less than $7.00 an hour 
and 82% have no pension plan. It 
shouldn't come as a surprise that 7696 
have no union. 


Do something to tip the scale in your 
favour... 


ORGANIZE! 
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1233 Winnipeg St., Regina, SK, S4R 1K1 

phone: 569-9311 fax: 569-9521 

E-mail: rwdsu.regina@sk.sympatico.ca 

SASKATOON 

#210-3311-А Fairlight Dr., Saskatoon, SK, S7M 3Y5 

phone: 384-9885 fax: 384-1006 

E-mail: rwdsu.saskatoon(gsk. sympatico.ca 
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We thank the following for their recent financial contribution to Briarpatch. 


Mildred Hjertaas, 
Prince Albert, SK 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Ben & Adele Smillie, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Yvonne Schmitz, 
Calgary, AB 
William Stahl, 
Regina, SK 
CUPE Local 3902, 
Toronto, ON 
Gord Fisch, 
Regina, SK 
Len Hurtig, 
Central Butte, SK 
Lorne Jackson, 
Riverhurst, SK 
Tom Seeley, 
Yorkton, SK 
Dave Plummer, 
Winnipeg, MB 
Norris & Bonnie Currie, 
Swift Current, SK 
John Frederick, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Robert & Rita Lemon, 


Kelowna, BC 
Terry Pugh, 
Hepbum, SK 
Clare Powell, 
Regina, SK 
J.F. Conway, 
Regina, SK 
P. Gingrich & A. Hayford, 
Regina, SK 
Allen & Roberta Quandt, 
La Ronge, SK 
Jan Turner, 
Regina, SK 
Ed Janis, 
Regina, SK 
Ken Bird, 
Ottawa, ON 
Wilfred Denis, 


Saskatoon, SK 
Ron de la Hey, 
Balcarres, SK 
SGEU Provincial Office, 
Regina, SK 


'Thelma Howard, 


Saskatoon, SK 


Dale Markling, 
Regina, SK 
Adriane Paavo, 
Regina, SK 
Walter Eberle, 
Regina, SK 
Lawrence Maier, 
Regina, SK 
Hugh Wagner, 
Regina, SK 
Larry Hubich, 
Regina, SK 


Marty d'Entremont, 


Calgary, AB 
Garnet Lee, 


Darlingford, MB 


Glenis Stadler, 
Regina, SK 
Norm Walker, 
Regina, SK 
Liz Kalmakoff, 
Regina, SK 
Ingrid Alesich, 
Regina, SK 
P. Weir, 
Regina, SK 
Valerie Overend, 
Regina, SK 
Beth Smillie, 
Regina, SK 


Sharon Hurd-Clark, 


Regina, SK 
Pat Gallagher, 
Regina, SK 
Jean Sentes, 
Regina, SK 
Devon Anderson, 
Regina, SK 
Betty Pickering, 
Regina, SK 
Susan Saunders, 
Regina, SK 
Rick Engel, 
Regina, SK 
Rosaleen Quinn, 
Regina, SK 


Monique Marcotte, 


Regina, SK 
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Louise Coleman, 
Regina, SK 
E. Mountjoy & D. Pawliw, 
Regina, SK 
Phil Johnson, 
Regina, SK 
Melanie Medlicott, 
Regina, SK 
Mike Keith, 
Regina, SK 
Jim Holmes, 
Regina, SK 
Doug Lavallie, 
Regina, SK 
Eden Guidroz, 
Regina, SK 
Paulette Caron, 
Regina, SK 
Della MacNeil, 
Regina, SK 
Andrew Huculak, 
Regina, SK 
Harold Johnson, 
Regina, SK 
Cheryl Stadnichuk, 
Regina, SK 
Ron Thomas, 
Regina, SK 
Guy Marsden, 
Regina, SK 
Don Moran, 
Regina, SK 
Dan Parrott, 
Regina, SK 
Dean Dodge, 
Regina, SK 
Abby Ulmer, 
Regina, SK 
Darren Ell, 
Regina, SK 
(in memory of Judy 
Schreffler) 
USWA Local 6571, 
Oshawa, ON 
Mabel Byers, 
Carrot River, SK 
Тот Nestor, 
Winnipeg, MB 
Maureen Woods, 
Regina, SK 


Donald Grier, 

Victoria, BC 
Kootenay District 
Council CUPE, 

Nelson, BC 
Ole Gjerstad, 

Montreal, QC 
Laura Jones, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Claire O'Connor, 

Eden Prairie, Minn. 
Ed Holgate, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Verda Petry, 

Regina, SK 
Don Ching, 

Saskatoon, SK 
Genevieve Teed, 
Gabriola, BC 
Lydia & Tom Dagg, 
Sidney, BC 
Lee Chalmers, 
Saint John, NB 
Ada Nelson, 
Radville, SK 
Doris Fuller, 
Gibsons, BC 
Sask. Joint Board, 
RWDSU, 
Regina, SK 
А. Manning & F. Bishop, 
Regina, SK 
George & Lynn Rosenau, 
Regina, SK 
Edward Smallwood, 
Lestock, SK 
Margaret Durant, 
Saskatoon, SK 
Len Wallace, 
Regina, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty, 
Regina, SK 
Irene Quaale, 
Gabriola Island, BC 
H. Neufeld, 
Waldeck, SK 
Gerda Hilsdon, 
Regina, SK 
Fred & Mardele 
Harland, Regina, SK 
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One True Thing 


One True Thing 

by Anna Quindlen 

Dell Publishing, New York, 1994, 
$16.95. 


reviewed by Cara Banks 

One True Thing begins with a 
young woman, Ellen Gulden, charged 
with the murder of her mother, who 
has died of a drug overdose after an 
intense battle with cancer. The book 
then flashes back to tell the story of 
the months leading up to her death. 

You might read this book as a 

touching story of how a mother and 
daughter's previously strained rela- 
tionship is transformed by illness. You 
might also read it as a suspense novel 
(the details of the mother's death are 
revealed only at the very end). Being 
trained in women's studies, I read One 
True Thing (and saw the movie) and 
thought about the role gender plays in 
it: apparently, caring for the dying is a 
woman's job. 

Ellen has always had a poor rela- 
tionship with her mother. Ellen's cold 
and ambitious personality clashes with 
her mother's sunny disposition, and 
she never respected her mother's 
choice to work at home. Yet Ellen's 
father informs her she must interrupt 
her burgeoning career as a journalist 
to take care of her mother, and in turn 
take over her mother's former role as 
homemaker to her family. Interest- 
ingly, Ellen's two brothers, who are 
very close to their mother, are not re- 
quired to take time off from univer- 
sity. To make matters worse, Ellen's 
boyfriend more or less disappears. 

Ellen's father is remarkably ab- 
sent through his wife's chemotherapy 
treatments and all the stages of her 
slow death. His university career and 
extra-curricular activities take clear 
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precedence. “It was a world without 
men too, with my brothers gone away 
and my father scarcely there, letting 
my mother take care of her own disin- 
tegration as she’d taken care of her 
house, her children, the life which she 
had devoted to him.” Both Ellen and 
her mother’s lives are drastically al- 
tered, but the men in their family go 
on with their lives relatively undis- 
turbed. 

At one point Ellen blows up at 
her boyfriend for defending her fa- 
ther’s absence: “Whenever one of you 
guys say people deal with bad stuff in 
their own way, it means you don’t deal 
with it at all. You just wait for it to go 
away. You don’t help. You don’t lis- 
ten. You don’t call. You don’t write. 
WE deal with it in our own way. WE 
deal with it. We girls. We make the 
meals and clean up the messes and take 
the crap and listen to you talk about 
how you're dealing with it in your own 
way.” 

Where are the men in this story? 
Why must Ellen bear the incredible 
emotional, physical, and mental bur- 
den of caring for her dying mother by 


herself? Quindlen takes us right to the 
heart of Ellen’s isolation, her fears, and 
her anger at her father. 

During this enormous emotional 
struggle, Ellen and her mother grow 
closer and Ellen learns to honour her 
mother’s life choices. Indeed, Ellen 
reevaluates her own life and choices 
in the process. To be the lifeline of the 
woman who gave you life is shown to 
be truly a transformative experience. 

With great emotional clarity, this 
book demonstrates that while women 
by and large are responsible for 
caregiving, with the resulting physi- 
cal and emotional exhaustion, this ex- 
perience can be tremendously reward- 
ing as well. If more men shared in 
these responsibilities, they would not 
only lighten the burdens of the women 
in their lives, they would also see that 
there is something about caring for the 
dying that teaches us lessons about 
how to live. 


Cara Banks highly recommends the 
movie One True Thing, in video stores 
March 16th. 


Biotechnology "Leach-in 


Sports ored by the Saskatchewan Biok ch Working € Trou 


March 19-20 
College of Veterinary Medicine 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


for more info contact 
Cathy Holtslander at the Saskatchewan Eco Network 
#203 - 115 2nd Ave. North, Saskatoon SK S7K Ва 


phone (306) 652-1275 


fax (306) 665-2128 


email sen@link.ca 
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Yugoslavia's sovereignty. Before that breakup, the U.S. 
Congress signed Law 101-513 in 1990, ending aid, cred- 
its and loans to Yugoslavia, demanding separate Ameri- 
can-approved elections in each state, after which the 
Americans might give aid to states that the U.S. defined 
as “democratic.” It also urged agencies like the IMF and 
World Bank to follow suit. 

Quoting a 1992 Pentagon document which outlined 
U.S. policy to control both NATO and the world, this book 
shows how the U.S. planned to destroy Yugoslavia’s so- 
cialism, and, with Germany's help, to break down the 
power of the Slavs in Europe, forming a Balkan free-mar- 
ket economy. The U.S. also created a new NATO role: 
“out-of-area” expansion. 

We know Canada's role here - justifying NATO, de- 
fence spending and “peacekeeping.” 

When I look at the power of the American military, 
economic and media juggernaut both within the U.S. and 
world-wide (particularly in Canada), it's hard to feel hope- 
ful. But when I read this well written and documented 
book exposing the U.S. government, and when I think of 
the brave American citizens who defy their own govern- 
ment and help the Iraqi and Cuban people, I am heart- 
ened. І think of the many Canadian and American citi- 
zens' groups who helped stop the MAI and continue to 


NATO in the Balkans: 

Voices of Opposition 

by Ramsey Clark et al. 
International Action Center, 
39 УУ. 14th St. #206, 

New York, NY 10011, USA, 
phone (212) 633-6646, 

Email: iacenter@iacenter.org 
1998, US$15.95 plus $4.00 
postage & handling. 


YEARS AGO. 


reviewed by Terry Wolfwood 
The 13 authors of NATO in ! 


COMMUNISM WAS NERY BAD. 
IF 11 WEREN'T FoR COMMUNISM, | 
WE COULD HAVE BEEN DOING THIS Г) 


Tal oppose globalization, 
of people everywhere 
coming together to cre- 
| ate a world of peace 
and justice. I know we 
are in good company in 
a struggle that will be 
won. 


Terry Wolfwood works 
for the Barnard- 
Boecker Centre Foun- 
dation in Victoria, B.C. 


the Balkans - from the U.S., Great Britain and Canada - 
present vastly different information and analysis about the 
breakup and civil wars in the former Yugoslavia compared 
to anything we find in the mainstream media. 

The International Action Center is a citizen activist 
group, formed in 1991 to oppose the U.S./U.N. war against 
Iraq. It continues this work, opposing military action and 
sanctions, publishing books on the war, and organizing 
citizen actions such as medical shipments to oppose the 
U.S. blockades against Cuba and Iraq. 

The U.S. and Germany planned to destabilize Yugo- 
slavia in the late 1980s and help secessions that broke up 
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Redwood Cathedral 


Redwood Cathedral 

A CD by Dick Gaughan 
Appleseed Recordings, PO BOX 
2593, West Chester, PA 19380; 
phone (610) 701-5755; fax 
(610) 701-9599; 
folkradicl@aol.com 


reviewed by Norm Walker 

If you were looking for a 
great artist with a poetic vision, 
an extremely talented guitarist, 
a singer with phenomenal vo- 
cal control, a politically pro- 
gressive humanist and a proud 
Scottish nationalist, you would 
find all this and a lot more in 
the personage of Dick 
Gaughan. He is someone who 
uses traditional music as a 
point of reference, but is not 
bound by it. For most of the 
past 20 years, we have come to expect 
that he will approach his music in a 
principled, thoughtful and tasteful 
manner, in search of truth and always 
true to himself. Redwood Cathedral is 
no exception to this. 

Previous albums by Dick 
Gaughan have mostly been a mixture 
of traditional songs and tunes, crea- 
tions by his contemporaries, and ma- 
terial that he constructed or recon- 
structed himself. He is the first to ad- 
mit that there are very few “original” 
songs being created today, most being 
variations and re-combinations of 
things that have been around for years. 
Redwood Cathedral is an album with 
only two of his “originals.” The other 
ten songs mostly pay tribute to great 
people, characters in the songs, or the 
songwriters, each having attained a 
measure of greatness themselves. So 
in a way this is a tribute album, per- 
haps more so this is a salute to some 
of those people for whom Dick 


Gaughan himself has a powerful re- 


spect and awe. 
The title, Redwood Cathedral, 


comes from the song “Muir and the 


Master Builder” by Brian McNeill 
who also penned another of the fine 
selections here, “Ewan and the Gold.” 
The first is an awe inspiring song about 
John Muir, “the instigator in the Na- 
tional Parks system in the USA.” The 
second stirs many mixed emotions, 
including awe, in telling the life story 
of Ewan Gillies, who paid dearly (in 
many ways) for leaving Scotland in 
search of gold. 

Dick Gaughan displays the high- 
est respect for the writers of all the 
songs he covers. This is perhaps most 
apparent on “Pancho and Lefty” by 
Townes Van Zandt, “Turn, Turn, Turn” 
by Pete Seeger (and whoever wrote 
that book called Ecclesiastes), “Gone, 
Gonna Rise Again” by Si Khan and 
“October Song” by Robin Williamson. 
Each of the writers has had a marked 
effect on Gaughan’s life, music and 
outlook. 

“Reconciliation” by Ron Kavana 
and “Thomas Muir of Huntershill” by 


Adam McNaughton are two songs that 
speak directly of political issues. The 
first is about modern day Ireland and 
the second is about 18th century Scot- 
land, but it is also relevant today 

The two songs by Dick Gaughan 
himself are “Why Old Men Cry” 
and “All the King’s Horses.” The 
first is a personal distillation of 
many things - war, economic dev- 
astation and their effects on peo- 
ple in Scotland. The second is su- 
perficially about British politics 
but has much wider implications 
and appeal. It’s also the only song 
on the album that is set in a rock 
genre. 

Perhaps the most touching trib- 
ute by Gaughan is to the writer of 
the haunting last track “Fine 
Horseman.” Lal Waterson was a 
part of the famed and influential 
Watersons, a family group of tradi- 
tional singers from England. She 
passed on fairly suddenly in Septem- 
ber 1998. The inclusion of this song 
here appears to be an unintentional and 
coincidental final gesture of deep re- 
gret. 

The old pop standard “Let It Be 
Me” may seem a little out of place here 
but with Dick Gaughan you can be 
sure there is a good reason for it. He 
might say something like “just be- 
cause.” 

It is highly unlikely that any of 
these songs were chosen lightly. Each 
of them have moving poetic images, 
depth and meaning. Each is beautifully 
woven to an appropriately artistic 
melody. Each comes from the hand of 
a master and is reinterpreted by an- 
other master - Dick Gaughan. 


Norm Walker is an electrician, musi- 
cian, songwriter, and long-time folk 
music enthusiast. 
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SUHARTO SINGS THE BLUES 

"He is a former president. How come you don't believe a 
statement from Suharto?" 

- Andi Muhammad Ghalib, 
Indonesian attorney general. On a private TV channel 
partly owned by his eldest daughter, Suharto dismissed 
an investigation into his family 5 multi-billion dollar 
business empire. "The fact is, I don t even have one cent 
of savings abroad, don t have accounts at foreign banks, 
don t have deposits abroad and don t even have shares in 
foreign firms, much less hundreds of billions of dollars. " 


WRONG AGAIN BARBARA 

"General Pinochet is being prosecuted not for his 

alleged crimes, but for being on the wrong side.... 
By the time of the coup, political assassination 


squads from the extreme Left were a fact of life in 
Chile, while Allende had about 15,000 illegal 
militiamen armed and trained with Cuban weapons." 
Barbara Amiel, 
National Post, December 12, 1998. 


PINKO COMMIE FARMERS 
"But Mr. Estey's claims will sweep into the crypto- 
Marxist world of the wheat board and its acolytes in the 
National Farmers Union, the Prairie wheat pools and 
Saskatchewan's NDP like a Prairie dust storm. The 
wheat board still tries to sell farmers on the lie that its 
*single-desk selling system' (its legislated power to 
expropriate grain) provides ‘market power’ (a cartel-like 
ability to elevate world grain prices), and that this is 
where farmers’ welfare lies.” 
- George Koch, 

Calgary correspondent for the National Post, 

January 6, 1999. 


GIT YER GUN! 
"The banning of the bear 
season just doesn't help the 
bears. It only helps the touchy- 
feely fantasy of a bunch of people 
who would ban you and 1 from ever 
wearing leather or having a steak... 
You want to have the bears run rampant? 
Then you go ahead and figure out how to 
get them out of people's dumpsters 
and people's back yards. And vou 
explain to the lady why Fifi just oot 
gobbled up by an overpopulation of black bears." 
- led Nugent, 
U.S. rock маг. who ts trying to organize a tourism 
boycott of Canada because of Ontario so decision to bun 
its spring bear hunt. 
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Whaler 


DEMOCRACY? 

“No woman, 

idiot, lunatic 
or criminal 
shall vote.” 
Election Act 

of the Dominion of 

Canada, 1900. 


TALK ABOUT 
DINOSALRS! 
“Мапу predators such as the grizzly bear and 
some wolf species are contributing very little 
tangible benefit to the American people, and the 
extinction of the dinosaur, brontosaurus, 
pterodactyl, sabertooth tiger and countless other 
species is not hindering the occupation of Earth by 


the human race, and Therefore we stronely urge that 


the Endangered Species Леб be reworded.... 
- New Mexico Farm Bureau 
policy recommendation for 1999. 
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OPINION 


Not? 


by 


t the end of April, the Regina 
YWCA will host their 17th 
ual Women of Distinction 


“Са!а.” For а mere $75 or so, you can 
attend this glamorous dinner, and 
watch women from nine categories 
win the acknowledgement of their 
"community." And, at the end of the 
day, the YWCA will use the profits 
from this event to fund their impor- 
tant services such as the Isabel 
Johnson Shelter. So, let's take money 
from the rich people who can afford it 
to honour high profile women and give 
the cash to a good cause. Sounds good, 
right? 
It's a rarity for those of us in the 
working class to be nominated for 
these awards. When it happens, the 
real honour is in having some of your 
contemporaries offer your name for 
nomination. After that, it's tough. Your 
life and beliefs become an object of 
scrutiny. You may need to defend your 
values and activism against the char- 
ity and beneficence of women with 
whom you may have little in common. 
Your friends and family can't possi- 
bly afford to attend the dinner to give 
you support, and you need to find 
something suitable to wear to that darn 


gala. 

It's nice that many middle and 
upper class women have the privilege 
of recognition by a select group of 


Loretta 


Gerlach 


three or four of their peers. But what 
about all the women who do not have 
loads of cash to give away in grand 
gestures of philanthropy or did not 
have the privilege to get the education 
necessary to find the cure for cancer, 
or did not have the luxury of leisure 
time to volunteer for charity X, Y or 
Z? There are so many women of great 
distinction that never get acknowl- 
edgement for all their wonderful con- 
tributions. I would like to take this 
opportunity to honour each and every 
one of them now. 

1) Arts and Culture - awarded to 
Jennifer, who had to get off work early 
for an entire week so her teenage son 
could participate in painting a mural 
at his inner city school instead of baby- 
sitting his little sister. 

2) Business, Labour and Professions - 
and the award goes to Nicky, who was 
able to get childcare in order to attend 
her union local's meeting last Thurs- 
day. 

3) Community or Humanitarian Serv- 
ice - awarded to Michelle, the wait- 
ress who, in a great act of charity, did 
not slap the 900th male customer who 
called her “Babe.” 

4) Science and Technology - this one 
goes to Leah who made an edible meal 
for her family out of nothing but maca- 
roni, 296 milk and dill weed. 
5) Sports and Recreation - kudos to 
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Cathy who makes it to aerobics at 6:30 
a.m. twice per week before work, un- 
ion business, supervising at her son's 
daycare and taking care of her aging 
parents 
6) Health and Wellness - awarded to 
Leanne, a survivor of breast cancer 
7) Contribution to a Rural Community 
- let's give this one to Diane, who 
keeps our kids safe when she drives 
the local school bus, works in the lo- 
cal grocery store and still manages to 
help keep the family farm afloat. 
8) Young Woman of Distinction - 
awarded to Allison who is paying off 
her student loan and dreaming of a 
unionized job. 
9) Lifetime Achievement - and the 
winner is, Beth, who is a tried and true 
sister, daughter, partner, mother, activ- 
ist, neighbour and friend. 

So, here's to all my sisters; even 
If your name is not Jennifer, Nicky, 
Michelle, Leah, Cathy, Leanne, Diane, 
Allison, or Beth; my guess is you are 
just like them, women of distinction. 


Loretta Gerlach was a nominee for the 
1995 YWCA award for Young Woman 
of Distinction. She neither won nor 
had anything to wear to the dinner. 


My Opinion does not necessar- 
ily represent the editorial views 
of Briarpatch. We welcome 

submissions and encourage any - 
ensuing dialogue. 
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What the 
corporations 


will be e buyinga 


14 schools 


They're on a shopping spree. Snapping up 


the public services that make our communities 
work. And while corporations make a tidy 
profit, we pay the price — lower quality, 
reduced safety, restricted access and loss 


of control. 
It's time to stop the selloff. 


Check www.cupe.ca to get the facts on 
privatization. Find out why Public Works! 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 


Сы солы Ы Canadian Auto Workers: a different kind of union 


Landmines kill or maim 
Д 2,000 people worldwide 
"| every month. 


Photo credit: Intemational Committee of the Red Cross 


OUR UNION 15 CLEAR 


Workers Rights Not Greed, 
Justice Not Exploitation, 
Peace Not Landmines. 
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